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THE EDITOR 


What did we ever do before we had a National Headquarters and 
June Aimen and Greta Bresler? Ask a question and there is an answer. 
Ask for some labels for the Journal and some labels arrive. Ask for 
names of affiliate presidents and in the next mail there is a list of 
the names and addresses. 


At the risk of swamping the "womanpower" of the headquarters office 
why not direct your NANE questions to them? They will direct those they 
are unable to answer to the proper source. With the new office and with 
the new Journal mailing system, there should be fewer and fewer letters 
from people who failed to receive back issues. We are making progress 
though even progress takes time. (It says here.) 


You will note that the section On the State Side has been changed 
to Items of Interest from the States. News about people, changes of 
positions, new assignments, retirements, marriages, etc. will appear 
ence a year in the Fall Journal. Send personnel information to your 
State representative. If you haven't a State representative, send the 
news to the Journal Editor, 


Beginning with the summer Journal there will be a section on 
Items of Interest from Affiliate Groups. Presidents of affiliated 
groups are being contacted by Rosalie Blau who is acting editor of this 
section for Katherine Read. 


Winifred Allen Moore attended an OMEP Council Meeting in Paris 
as an observer at the invitation of the President, Mr. Flensmark. 
Mr. Flensmark expressed great appreciation for the invaluable volunteer 
assistance given by Polly McVickar in the OMEP Copenhagen office. Polly 
McVickar, an NANE Board member, has been living this past year with her 
family near Copenhagen. 


Winifred Allen Moore, a former NANE Board member and Special 
Consultant in Day Care, Child Welfare League of America, gives her 
impressions as a professionally-oriented European traveler in her 
article, "A Day Care Travelogue" appearing in the journal, Child 
Welfare, March, 1958. Mrs. Moore visited nursery schools, day care 
centers and kindergartens in Greece, Italy, Germany, France, London, 
Copenhagen and Oslo. In Paris, Mrse Moore visited L'Ecoles Maternelles, 
kindergartens operated by the Ministry of Education and open to all 
children between the ages of two and six whose parents wish them to attend. 


Mrse Moore concludes her article by stating, "Understanding of 
children is not limited by national boundaries. In each of these countries 
we can find professional colleagues who ‘speak the same language' whether 
or not it happens to be Englishe Inter-professional participation in 
nursery schools, kindergartens and day care services is an international 
fact, with Ministries of Welfare, Health or Education having major 
responsibility, and public and private resources combined in a variety 
of ways. Our Colleagues in other countries are concerned with all the 
same problems with which we are. They have access to the same knowledge 
of child development; they understand the value of play as a child's way 
of learning; they have the same convictions that the child's family is 
of primary importance to him. Imagination and creativity is evident in 
their buildings, play materials, and varied programs. We have much to 
learn from them as well as to exchange and share", 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT 


April 1958 


The Board's establishment of NANE Headquarters at 155 East Ohio Street 
in Chicago is proving to be exciting news for all of us. Polly McVickar's 
letter, from Denmark, giving pleased approval arrived as soon as possible 
thus making this Board decision unanimous. 


NANE | Many letters are coming in expressing the feeling 
Headquarters Office that this move is right for NANE at this time --- 
in Chicago that it gives us unity and will strengthen the 


movement of nursery education. An announcement and 
explanation of the new Headquarters office was mailed from Headquarters to 
the responsible officer of each group affiliated with NANE so that each has 
a background of this important step. Some have written that "they are 
prouder than ever" to be affiliated with NANE and want to help in every way 
possible. 


NANE has signed a lease with the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 
Room 200, 155 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11. We pay rent and employ a part- 
time secretary. NANE is listed in the building Directory and we will be 
in the new telephone book. 


The Organizational Consultant for Headquarters is Mrs. June Aimen from 
Winnetka, Illinois. Cooperating with her in the operation of our office 
are Advisory Committee members Eileen Hager, Kay Hudson, Ethel Macintyre 
from the Chicago area, and Board member Edna Mohr. 


Our Headquarters office will bring needed new order and organization to 
our affairs. It's establishment also brings added responsibilities. We are 
soon to embark on a membership drive under the direction of Barbara Fischer, 
NANE Secretary. NANE needs members and those in nursery education need NANE. 


At the Cincinnati Conference there were 2); groups affiliated with NANE. 
Now there are 32 with two more in process. The responsible officer of each 
_ group has received a roster of all groups affiliated with NANE. As this 
growth continues we can look forward te a large and 


Affiliated | stimulating meeting of delegates from affiliated groups 

Groups at our NANE Biennial Meeting in Los Angeles, June 18-20, 1958. 

Fall Board Your Board will meet at Headquarters in Chicago, 

Meeting in November 7 and 8, 1958, to carry on NANE business. 

Chicago 

Nominating | This year's nominating committee chairman is Beryl Campbell, 

| Committee former member of the Board, at San Diego State Teachers College. 

All members receive an opportunity to participate in 


preparing the slate. 


Are you ordering your copy of our new Publication, Nursery School 
Settings - Invitation to What? This is written by Evelyn Beyer and is 
available from our Distribution Center. See the 
New Publication complete list of our publications on the last page 
of this journal. 
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A NURSERY SCHOOL EVOLVES INTO A BRAND NEW BUILDING 


Sarah Foote, Director, Starr King Parent-Child Workshop 
Santa Barbara, California 


A nursery school often fits itself into whatever container comes to 
hand. A little ingenuity, certain basic standards, cooperation from 
parents, interested individuals and agencies, and a school has a home, 

a flavor and problems of its own} 


When a wonderful opportunity arises and a new building is planned 
with the needs of a particular school in mind, the school moves in, 
settles into its new home, and wants to shout its adventure and subse- 
quent experiences}i 


The Starr King Parent-Child Workshop in Santa Barbara has just moved. 
It is housed through the generosity of the Unitarian Church in the new 
Berkeley Blake Junior Church Building. The school is a parent cooperative 
with Adult Education backing, and it's family oriented adult education 
emphasis is a fundamental perspective of the school. 


Like a child with a new supply of hormones it has started growing 
in all directions, has changed in appearance, is faced with new problems. 
It just happens to have its music along and can be persuaded to sing] 


First, by accoustical arrangements in ceilings and in sliding 
room-dividers our school has deadened sound to such an extent that not 
only is confusion reduced, but there is a notable increase in persistent, 
focused play. A reduction in excited, scattered play and a drop in 
incidence of unprovoked, random aggressive and hostile play seems evident. 


Second, as a cooperative school, the staffing includes not only two 
regular teachers, but eight to ten mothers on duty each morning. This 
assures supervision of a wide variety of small groupings over a far- 
flung (as far-flung as the building and grounds allow at all times) area. 
Protection for small spontaneous groups, as well as reduction of confusion, 
is provided by the sliding wall panels which can divide the indoors into 
as many as four rooms, and yet keep all supervised from one central point) 


Third, being blessed with a large area of covered and paved patio, 
we are assured of outdoor space in all weathers. 


Fourth, with judicious placement of doors we have assured our 
program of freedom from child-traffic bottle necks, the use of all indoor 
and outdoor areas and a free flow of children from one area to another. 
Each indoor area has a separate exit to the patio. There is direct access 
to the toilets from the patio as well as from the indoors. There are 
both outdoor and indoor sinks and drinking fountains for wash-up and other 
practical purposes such as water playl And uninhibited use of paints, 
clay and dough is made easy because of facilities at hand on the patio with 
a minimum of steps and ease of clean-up. 


Fifth, the outdoor area has been made to yield maximum use by 
divisions, real and psychological, such as snow fencing to make a cul-de-sac 
for the doll house which discourages raiding parties. Hollow block 
storage crates are backed up to the space for wide open racing and faced 
privately to the back of the yard to reduce cross traffic. 
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Sixth, low cupboards, open for the children, and long low expanses 
of corkboard for their pictures are supplemented by generous miles of 
high cupboards for storage for the teachers. Low shelf table surfaces 
covered with vinyl, and vinyl tile for the floor simplify cleaning. 

Wide clean architectural lines, a sunny west and south exposure and fine 
windows add to the beauty of the total setting. 


This whole section of the new building represents a melding of the 
thinking of nursery school specialists, of architects, interested indiv- 
iduals in the church which offers housing, and the peculiar vitality 
which is characteristic of actively interested, intelligent parents. 


Here is a series of pictures caught for the most part toward the end 
of one morning program by photographer Eldon Tatsch, which give some idea 
of the flexibility of the building and playground. The heel of the 
morning program accounts for the number of story and quiet time groups, 
rather than building or other creative free activities which actually 
characterize the scene for the most parte 


Since moving into the new building, we have had a maximum group of 
forty children between two and half and five, and a waiting list. The 
attendance schedule is individualized so that nearly sixty children are 
enrolled. 


In fair weather (almost always in Santa Barbara) children enter the playground 
directly, are checked by the director on arrival, not only for health reasons, 
but to insure a consistent, regular initial contact with all of the children 
and their mothers. Their mothers check attendance and any bulletin board 
announcements and information about schedules before entering school. 
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This nearly overall view of the playground gives a glimpse of a variety of 
activities being enjoyed by four and five year olds who are encouraged to go 
directly to this area upon arrival. 


The two-and-half's and threes are invited first into the building or to the 
generous paved and roofed patio sections on two sides of the building. 


Wheel toys are used on one side, tables for finger paint, clay and dough, as 
well as four to eight easels are in action here also. In one corner can be 
seen the dead end area which includes the doll house, and related activities, 
partially protected from the interruptions which tempt cowboys and Indians 
on the open range. The temporary fencing divisions lend themselves to 
alterations and changes from time to time. 


Wide windows on the second floor of the building prove excellent observation 
posts of particular value to sizeable groups, such as junior or senior high 
school students, who also are invited in small groups to make close-at-hand 
observations at the school. 


Four or five mothers man the different areas on the playground, being 
assigned to one post for a month or more at a time. Three or more supervise 
various sections inside and another prepares the mid-morning snack. 
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Another view of the playground shows an interesting cluster of features. 
Hollow concrete pipes and tunnels of various sizes lead into one sand area. 
Boulders and large logs have added enormously to the interest in climbing 
and swarming activities. 


The large crate, covered with a heavy weather-proof canvas curtain, and 
housing the large hollow blocks and quantities of asbestos tiles, is backed 

up to the main section of the playground, creating a private area for building. 
This creates a fairly extensive space which is protected from through traffic. 


Guinea pigs and sometimes turtles and rabbits are housed in the far rear 
corner of the lot. 


The use of the sand all around the pipes, under a movable slide, and among 
the rocks lends itself to somewhat different play than the unfeatured large 
sand area elsewhere on the playground. 
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A brace of young painters 
under the interested eye of 
a mother, paint absorbedly 
and constantly, expressing, 
exploring, and sometimes 
explaininge 


The mother labels, dates, 
records, comments, and 

hangs the whole on the fence 
to drye 


This easel, which is attach- 
ed to the back of the doll 
house, and two other double 
folding easels, are father- 
produced equipment. 


Small girls in the housekeeping area keep house and collect treasures from the 


ground, interrupted chiefly by the need to solve dominance questions, social 
questions about which ones will play with which other ones, and who can do what, 
followed or accompanied by long periods of serene busynesse 
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Important features in the new building are shown in this picture: sound-proofing 
in the ceiling, and the sliding wall arrangement which is thrown back in one 
direction to show two, and possibly four, sections of room where quiet activities 
are in progress. The sliding panels provide corkboard space for children's 
paintings. 


These rather complete divisions were planned to accommodate the large number of 
participating parent-students, as well as a large number of children. Behind 
the piano is the door to the kitchenette, the closets for children's wraps and 
storage. 


Speaking of decor, a parent committee vetoed any suggestion of curtains to make 
these rooms cosy, saying that the clean architectural lines have their own beauty 
and should not be spoiled, that children's concepts of beauty of interior need 
not be limited to conventional ideas. One mother said that she believed that 
any place where children were cherished, happy, free, and comfortable would 

carry an aura of thominess’, 
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It is nearly 10:30. 
older children drift in to 
toilet as necessary, to wash 
at the patio sink, and to 
settle down for visiting, 
browsing or story telling 
before snack on the patio. 


The younger children are 
getting ready for their 


Snack consists of carrot, 
celery, and other vegetable 
sticks, or apple wedges, 
oranges, and cheese, often 
with a fruit juice. 


Snack time has become a 
"collected" sit-down affair, 
to minimize the confusion 
inherent in a large group. 


Then indoors again to a quiet time in three separate groups for the fours and 
The last part of the morning for the older children may involve music, 
dancing, block building, dolls and other indoor table and floor play. 


Children stretch out on 
mats for rest and story 
time, providing a break in 
the drive for activity 
which group membership 
stimulates. 


Areas are so arranged that 
solitude may be sought and 
enjoyed with a minimum of 
violation. Groupings may 
form themselves spontan- 
eously around varied exper- 
fences. The areas are 
arranged to provide 
protection for each type of 
activity, without checking 
the free flow of movement 
from one interest to 
another. 
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Occasionally a mother turns up with the Pied Piper kind of talent for charming 
the young. Here a mother spins a calypso-type action story, which can begin 
anywhere and end anywhere, and is met with sheer joy. Our program is comfort- 
ably flexible enough to include this and other special talents in its menu of 
appropriate and joyful experiences. 
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COOPERATIVE NURSERY SCHOOLS DISCUSS CONCERNS AT N.A.N.E. CONFERENCE 


by 


Myra Woodruff, Chief, Bureau of Child Development and Parent Ecucation, 
New York State Education Department 


Cooperative Nursery Schools were recognized by the National Association 
for Nursery Education as an important phase of nursery education in its 
biennial conference last fall in Cincinnati. Three section meetings on 
cooperatives were followed by a general discussion session which was led 
by Hope Eagle, Chairman of the NANE Committee on Cooperatives. 


A report of the concerns discussed in these meetings is summarized 
here from notes recorded by Dr. Beth Stevenson. 


The Child in the Cooperative 
Chairman: Sally Gibson, Plymouth Congregational Church, Des Moines, Iowa 


The ratio of children to adults in a cooperative can free the teacher 
for more time with individual children or with small groups, and also can 
give the child the experience of knowing many helpful and friendly adults. 
This same ratio also, however, requires the child to make adjustments to 
many different adults with different approaches and procedures. 


Although it is difficult to keep curriculum goals and on-going plans 
before a rotating staff of parent assistants, there are advantages which 
come from the inclusion of non-professional people because of the richness 
they bring to the program. 


The primary values in a cooperative may be summed up as follows: 
mothers learn to see their children more objectively; the cooperative is a 
“family affair" with fathers included in the learning as well as mothers; 
with new guidance techniques being carried over into the home the child 
has more consistent guidance. 


The Teacher in the Cooperative 
Chairman: Kenneth Wann, Teachers! College, Columbia University 


The teacher must remember that the Cooperative belongs to the parents, 
who must carry the responsibility. It is the teacher's job to develop the 
educational program with parents for children, and to interpret, inform and 
provide leadership. 


Real maturity is required of a teacher in a cooperative if she is to 
be able to share her teaching with mothers, trust mothers to carry important 
responsibilities, accept many different ways of doing the same things, face 
criticism, be relaxed in spite of suggestions and mistakes of parents, and 
talk over the behavior of children. The teacher must be human (or a little 
less than human). 


She must be able to break down the feeling of awe on the part of 
parents, and the feeling that teachers are different. She must be willing 
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to be wrong at times. She must have the strength of her convictions, 
and willingness to listen, look and examine. In the words of one parti- 
cipant "the teacher must be passive in an active, dynamic way". 


The Parent in the Cooperative 


Chairman: Mariette Wood, Beverly Pre-School, Arlington, Virginia 


This group mentioned the variety of relationships resulting necessarily 
in orientation programs for parent assistants. It was also concerned about 
the implications of mothers serving as assisting teachers for the school, 
the mother, and the child. 


Provision for active participation by fathers through special study 
sessions and opportunities to serve as assistants in the mothers! place 
was stressed in this section. A father should be responsible for the 
phone calls to other fathers. Special status should be given to the so- 
called menial tasks in the nursery school so that parent assistants under- 
stand their value. 


General Discussion 
The Teacher-Parent Relationship in the Cooperative Nursery School 


Chairman: Hope Eagle, Silver Spring Nursery School, Silver Spring, Maryland 


Often parents approach their responsibility as assistants with anxiety. 
"we don't know what is expected of us." "Your own child acts like a demon, 
and you have the feeling you're on the spot." “Even if you feel you know 
what's right, you wonder 'what will the teacher think of me as a parent?!" 


Many teachers hesitate to work in a cooperative because they don't feel 
adequately prepared to work with the parents. "The teacher has to always be 
on the alert because parents are always watching her." Mothers may seem 
like rivals of the teacher - and thus serve as threats. Teachers may feel 
defensive if they're not always sure of what they're doing. They have to 
be clear in their answers to parents! questions. Then too, the parents 
are “our employers." 


These feelings of parents and of teachers in a cooperative require 
humility, understanding and great sensitivity on the part of teachers. 
Teachers need to be able to accept themselves, as persons with human 
frailties and strengths, as well as to accept each parent. They have to 
be willing to grow with parents in self-understanding. 


In those schools having parent participation should all parents 
participate or just those who are interested and who feel comfortable about 
it? There were differences of opinion, some feeling every parent should 
assist with the children because the experience might change them into more 
willing and adequate parents. Others indicated that the same principles 
governing our work with children should be guides in relationships with 
parents. Some said that parents can participate in a variety of ways. If 
parents are not comfortable with the children they often do a fine job in 
administrative work. In any case, there was agreement that before a child 
is accepted in a cooperative there must be a very clear interpretation to 
parents of their responsibilities in a cooperative so there can be no 
misunderstandings. 
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How can parents be oriented so they will feel more secure in assisting? 
"Seasoned" mothers can be very helpful in orienting "new" mothers - and in 
helping them to be more confident in themselves. Some schools ask newcomer 
parents to serve as observers until they get the "tone" of the school, feel 
acquainted, and see what is expected of assistants. Teachers can help by 
explaining to the parent group what the program is, the purposes and the 
procedures. They help also by frequently talking over situations with 
parent assistants. 


Teachers need to understand what parents go through at home from 5:30 


or 6:00 a.m. before they manage to get to the school, and during the remainder 


of the day after school. Teachers need also to be aware of what parents 
want from the school, and to be willing to let parents have some choice in 
what they would like to do. 


Is the cooperative more for the parents or for the children? The 
nursery school should always be considered an experience for children. 
The parent values should be included too, if possible. But parents have 
to have limits, too, in terms of responsibilities shared by all. They 
should be urged to withdraw if they cannot accept their share. 


The teacher is responsibie for the education program. She furnishes 
continuity and consistency. Because she knows what happens from day to 
day she has to be concerned about guidance and much of the discipline. 
However, parents learn much more when they can really help with the guidance 
of children as the policies are made clear to them, and as they become 
more secure in assisting. 


Those working in cooperative nursery schools continue to explore and 


evaluate the best means of providing rich learning experiences for children 
at the same time that parents are learning too. 
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THE CONSULTANT SERVICE OF THE EAST BAY COUNCIL OF 
COOPERATIVE PRE-SCHOOLS 


Mrs. Rose Weilerstein, Director, Berkeley Hills Nursery School, Berkeley, Calif. 
In collaboration with Mrs. Agnes Cummings, Psychiatric Social Worker 
and Dr. Byron Nestor, Psychiatrist 


"The specific problem about which I consulted the Counseling Service 
still persists, but to a much lesser degree and I am no longer anxious 
about ite My anxiety disappeared as soon as you pointed out that it 
existed. The underlying problem, which you perceived, I am now seeing 
a psychiatrist about." 


"My child has matured and developed in his social behavior. His 
improvement started very soon after my visit to you. I feel very grateful 
to you for the help you gave me in understanding my child better. Better 
handling of the situation on my part helped him gain more self assurance 
too, and to be much happier now, Certainly if anything arises in our 
home situation to start me worrying again I] know what to do. I still 
marvel at how much you helped me in two one hour visits." 


These are examples of letters which come over and over again to 
members of the Consultant Service. What is this unique organization and 
what is it attempting to accomplish? 


The Consultant Service of the East Bay Council of Cooperative 
Nursery Schools was organized in July 1947 by a group of Berkeley parents 
who were members of the East Bay Council. These parents felt the need of 
a counseling and guidance service geared to the special requirements of 
families with children of pre-school age. 


A great variety of factors coincided to shape the particular form 
the organization took. First of all, even in so sophisticated and well 
organized a community as Berkeley, existing services did not begin to 
meet the needs of the deeply disturbed and the frankly ill; counseling 
services for the merely anxious or the merely worried were to be found 
only in an incidental and often necessarily brief conversation with the 
pediatrician or the family doctor, and the corrosive effect of anxiety 
on the interrelationships of the family members, and ultimately on the 
personality of the pre-school age child, were only too obvious to the 
personnel of the schools. Secondly, the cooperative nursery school move- 
ment and its philosophy were still relatively new and it was felt to be 
important to provide a counseling service by a staff familiar with the 
goals and the operation of the cooperatives and thoroughly aware of the 
kind of experience they provided for the parents and for the child. 
Finally, and most important, perhaps, there was a determination to devel- 
op a service which would work to assist the membership, individually and 
collectively, in gaining an understanding of the problems they brought 
for discussion, and in reaching their own best solution. 


The service was established very quickly, mostly because of its 
great simplicity. A panel of four psychiatrists, two psychcoanalysts, i 
and a psychiatric social worker were selected and agreed to serve without 

pay, each donating one hour a week. A secretary was engaged at a nominal 

salary to make appointments and keep track of fees. Requests for service 

very quickly exceeded the time made available by the panel. 
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In subsequent months and then years, many changes were made in 
the original plan, the service was expanded and elaborated. As the 
membership of the schools experienced its value, there was general 
agreement by the Consultant Service Committee of the East Bay Council, 
that the panel should receive some remuneration, however nominal and 
since 1949, panel members have been paid for the time devoted to the 
service. The secretary is a parent appointed by the chairman of the 
committee. She is not paid. Parent education in the form of group 
discussions with individual nursery school groups, staff in-service 
training sessions, and a group therapy program were added as the demand 
for them developed. 


At no time during the decade or more of the operation of the service 
did it lose its grass-roots quality. The cooperatives operate it, 
control its policies, engage its personnel, and constantly shape it to 
meet current needs. The most impressive thing about it is its flexi- 
bility. However, the basic principles on which the service was founded 
remain unchanged. Consultations are available to any member of the 
immediate family of the child enrolled in the member-schools. These 
consultations are available on request with no screening of the nature 
of the problem or its severity, on the premise that anything that affects 
adversely the state of mind of the persons close to the pre-school age 
child, affect adversely his feeling of security and his capacity for 
growth and learning. 


Finally, all interviews with anyone of the consultants are abso- 
lutely confidential and no report is made to anyone except at the 
request of the person receiving the service. With the size of the 
memberships of the cooperatives, and the still small panel of consul- 
tants it is not possible to offer long-range therapy for severe 
emotional maladjustments. Where they are encountered, the consultants 
help to work out the best or most practical plan for such treatment 
outside of the service. 


What are some of the reasons parents seek help from the Consultant 
Service? 


1. A child is lagging behind in social and emotional development 
compared to his peers. The nursery school director is often responsible 
for initiating this kind of referral. The parent is often ambivalent 
about whether his child really does have a problem. The parent often 
feels guilty and defensive. ‘ 


2. Aggressive, stubborn, defiant behavior. The parent sees his 
child behave this way at school and at home, and although usually not 
ambivalent about whether a problem exists, is often in conflict about 
how to deal with the problem. As a sub-theme of this a frequent problem 
of parents seeking help centers around the problems of discipline at 
home: bedtime, eating, naughty words, etc. 


3. Perhaps the most common problem is the difference of opinion 
between parents on how the basic issues of child-rearing are to be 
decided. The mother almost always comes in alone, and welcomes the 
“suggestion that her husband also participate in the consultation sessions. 
The mother often feels a lack of moral support from the father in her 
job as a mother, but usually is unable to express her dissatisfaction 
about this to her husband openly and freely. 
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he Occasionally a mother will come with the complaint that her 
marriage is not working well and that she feels unable to deal with 


this problem without assistance. 


S. It is rare for parents to come for help for any problem other 
than one that centers (at least in their minds) around their nursery 


school child. 


The above description covers the majority of cases seen by the 
consultants. The rest could be considered under the heading of 
miscellaneous, such as: Conflict with a nursery school director, 
concern about some adult relative who shows symptoms of a psychiatric 
disorder, whether or not the child should continue in nursery school, 


and sibling rivalry. 


The Consultant Service is a branch of the East Bay Council and 
is available to all members, alumni, and directors of schools who have 
paid a monthly fee of five dollars per school. The annual fee is sixty 
dollars per school. Each individual who consults the service pays a 
fee of two dollars per one hour appointment. All appointments must be 
made through the secretary. The executive board of the East Bay Council 
and the Consultant Service Committee meet together at a quarterly 
evaluation meetinge The Consultant Service Committee consists of a 
chairman, secretary and director's representative. The treasurer of 
the East Bay Council is also treasurer of the Service, and the presi- 
dent of the East Bay Council and the consultants are automatically 
members of this committee. At such a meeting reports of the services 
rendered are presented by the secretary and treasurer, financial 
matters are discussed, staff members are able to talk tcgether and 
clarify any questions they may have as to how they as staff members 
should function, and present and future needs and plans are thought 
throughe At one such meeting the following problem census was listed 
in reporting the services provided to the parents of member schools: 


Children's Problems: 


Adjustment to Nursery Schocl 

Brother-sister relationships 

Aggression at school 

Aggression at home 

Rejection by parents 

Rejection by teachers 

Rejection by playmates 

Masturbation and other sex play 

Preparing child for a new baby 

Preparing child for an operation 

Preparing children for visits to 
the doctor or hospital 


Adult Problems: 


School director-parent relationships 
Group dissensions within the school 


Discipline 

Feeding problems 
Sleeping problems 
Fears and nightmares 
Toilet training problems 
Thumb-sucking 
Shyness 

Bed-wetting 

Fantasy 

Lying 

Death 

Nudity 


Problems concerning relatives and neighbors 


Problems of older children 


Problems of divorce and separation 


Viarital problems 
Depressions 


Anxieties about recurrence of previous depressions 


It was the hope of the organizing committee and is the aim of the 
present panel toc provide a service of maximum effectiveness in the 
solution of incipient problems and the prompt and early removal of some 
of the obstacles in the path of normal growth and development, an aim 
which reflects and concentrates in an adjacent area the overall aims of 


nursery school education. 
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FROM THE TEACHER'S NOTEBOOK 


WRITTEN RECORDS ON CHILDREN 


Betty Shuey, Early Childhood Education Center 
Brooklyn College, New York 


Are written records on young children important? If so, for what, for 
whom, and why? What kinds of records are written about children in your 
Nursery School? These questions confront teachers and directors of nursery 
schools througnout the world. Many have experimented with numerous methods 
of taking notes, of writing reports for parents of schools, for presenta- 
tions to staff meetings, for implementing courses in child development, 
and in devising ways to present pertinent data in referral letters. 


This is an account of how one school currently handles written records 
about Nursery School children. The Brooxlyn College Early Childhood Center 
is a laboratory school where many college students observe and participate. 
Through observation, discussion with staff, and reading each child's record 
these students are encouraged to learn as much as possible about the fifty 
young children who are enrolled in school. Records for each child consist 
of reports written by the teachers and it is important that these records 
be specific and objective as well as interesting and informative. 


The following categories were discussed and defined and now serve as 


a guide for an annual evaluation of each child, usually written in the 
middle of the year. 


CATEGORIES FOR THE STUDY OF A CHILD 
1. Relationships with children 


In what areas does the child have satisfying contacts with other 


children, and in what areas does the child have difficulties in social 
relationships? Look for: 


Ways in which the child relates to other children and the 
intensity of involvement with others. 


The children whom the child chooses or avoids in work or play. 


His capacity to sense another child's point of view and share 
ideas. 


The extent to which he is developing friendships which extend 
over a period of time. 


2. Relationships with adults 


What are the predominant ways in which the child responds to his 
teachers, parents, and other adults? Look for: 


Child's capacity for relationships with adults. 


The extent to which he asks for limits and stimulation from 
adults. 
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His responses to warmth, recognition and affection; 
ways he asks for these. 


His resistance or compliance to suggestions and commands. 


3. Intellectual capacities, modes of learning and skills. 


In what ways can you estimate intellectual capacities based upon 
observations of the child in school? Look for: 


Ways in which the child plans and executes ideas. 

The extent to which the child is curious, recalls that which 
is relevant to a situation, categorizes, and sees similarities 
and differences. 

Richness of fantasy and use he makes of it. 


Skills in verbal communication and motor abilities. 


Special skills in music, art, carpentry, block building, etc. 


Handling of emotions. 
In what ways does the child handle his feelings? Look for: 


What the child does in anger, difficulty, uncertainty or 
situations which seem to overwhelm him. 


How the child expresses pleasure. 


Kinds of discipline he has experienced and his reaction to 
discipline. 


Inner control patterns: adequate (spontaneous), too much 
(inhibited), too little (impulsive). 


Fears. 


Self Acceptance 


Does the child seem comfortable and at home with himself? Are there 
areas where he seems less accepting of the way he is or acts? Look for: 


How he participates in activities, explores his own ideas and 
carries them through to a conclusion satisfying to himself. 


Whether or not he tries new things. 
Kinds of roles he takes over in a large group, small group, alone. 


Extent to which he handles the uniqueness of himself and his 
limitations. 


Evidences of shame, guilt, or pride. 
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Regulation of primary life functions. 


Eating, sleeping and elimination practices. 
Physical health and school attendance. 
Energy level. 


It has been found that anecdotal records written from the first days 


on are of great value for the writing of these annual reports. A samp le 
report written about Mary by her teacher follows: 


Report on Mary 

Age: Four and one half years old 
Date: March 1957 

Teacher: Miss Sage 


Relationships with children 


Mary seems to be constantly seeking contacts with other children. 
Usually she is friendly, warm and penetratingly interested in other 
children as people. She relates verbally, through ideas, and through 
personal interest. She is able to play in a group of five or six 
children and can carry out a sustained theme for a considerable period 
of time. She is able to both fall in with other's ideas and to 
contribute ideas of her own. Ina large group she seldom assumes 
strong leadership but can play well the role of active and independent 
participant. She is also able to play alone at painting, with the 
animals, etc. for sustained periods of time. 


Mary chooses her companions from a rather wide variety of 
children, selecting girls most frequently. She is an established 
and usually accepted member of the group. She plays "house" with 
Peggy, Marion, and Joan. She and Jill and Susie share an avid 
interest in the animals, which Mary handles gently and seems to 
incorporate into "family play" fantasies. Mary frequently pays 
special attention to Debby (a blind child), enjoys mothering her 
and playing with her. She seems to have real sensitivity for the 
nature of Debby's handicap. She does not seem to have one special 
friend in the group. 


If Mary feels excluded or thwarted in her contacts with other 
children she reacts strongly with tears, shouting, hitting, or 
prolonged and deliberate tormenting. She can often be brought 
around with warmth, support, and humor from adults and is frequently 
receptive to suggestions of improved techniques for achieving her 
ends. 


Relationships with adults 


Mary responds warmly and pentratingly to adults, as she does to 
chilcren. She is affectionate and free and shows an intense personal 
interest. She notices what teachers wear, how they comb their hair, 
and wants to share their possessions. She relates their characteristics 
to those she has observed in other people. She is independent in play 
and can be in most routines. Her requests for attention and assis- 
tance are often made in a pleasant, direct manner. Frequently, however, 
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she is resistant to routines such as dressing, cleaning up, rest, 

or to meeting adult expectations. At these times she seems highly 
distractable and evasive and finds an amazing variety of things to 

do and to talk about to avoid coming to the point. She seems 

scattered and elusive. If pressure is brought to bear she is 

usually openly hostile and then breaks into tears, or is angry and 
sulky. With adults she seems to do a great deal of teasing and testing. 


Intellectual modes and skills 


Mary has a high energy level and a usually boisterous manner. 
She has excellent motor contrel and climbs, skips, and runs with ease 
and grace. She manipulates most materials with skill. She can 
become deeply absorbed in what she is doing. She is able to com- 
prehend ideas of others and fall into the spirit of play, often 
contributing elaboration. 


She speaks loudly, rapidly, and expressively. She is able to 
tell a coherent story. Her vocabulary is adequate and she often has 
a rhythmic, musical lilt to her speech. 


Her curiosity is penetrating and capricious. She seems constant- 
ly to seek relationships between past experience and new situations. 
She is quick to point out similarities and differences with precision. 
She assigns the white guinea pig to a white child and takes the 
brown one because "It's brown like me". She is puzzled why the 
baby guinea pig is white when it's mother is brown. She is selective 
in regard to the areas to which she applies her powers and is dis- 
interested unless they happen to have immediate personal appeal. 


Her understanding of cause and effect often seems to be out- 
weighed by her impulsiveness. She doesn't seem easily reached by 
such conditionals as "if you don't rest now you will have to rest 
later", etc., and then is distressed when the consequences come about. 


Mary's fantasy seems to be a closely related elaboration of 
reality. Her dramatic play is usually based on home themes. She 
seems quite clear about what is real and what is pretend and often 
considers the fantastic highly amusing. 


Mary responds with sensuous, spontaneous and simple pleasure to 
beauty. She paints with absorption, purpose and freedom of bodily 
movement. She seems to prefer free non-structured materials. Music 
is her special forte. She sings much of the time. She carries a 
tune accurately and learns new songs readily. Her response to sound 
is eager, rhythmic and expressive. She dances with graceful and 


controlled freedom. She has loved Lear's Nonsense Alphabet and other 
stories and poems with rhythmic, alliterative language. 
Handling of emotions 


Mary's activity level seems high. Her voice is loud, her mood 
volatile. In anger she sulks, teases provocatively, or hits. Often 
she seems to be testing limits. She is also a merry child with a 
gay laugh and giggle and a very real sense of humor. When she is 
pleased her face lights up with eager delight and her eyes sparkle. 
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Mary talks about getting "a whipping", and when a teacher 
approaches her quickly or with a harsh tone of voice she will 
ctinge as if expecting to be struck. 


She seems able to employ controls in order to achieve self- 
chosen ends, ise. she will endure considerable frustration without 
losing focus when absorbed in painting. However, she frequently 
seems to act with quick impulsiveness when only negative consequences 
could be anticipated. 


She does not seem easily overwhelmed. She is quick to attempt 
to formulate explanations for unexpected phenomena and behavior. 
In general she seems to meet the world with eager confidence. 


Self acceptance 


Mary seems to be hard at work on a sense of identity. She is 
quick to note and classify similarities and differences. In general 
she seems at home with her “brown-ness". She is flexible and able 
to try out new activities and techniques if their relevance is 
demonstrated. She often takes subsidiary, though seldom passive 
roles in group play with indications that she aspires to greater 
power and status. Perhaps the greater maturity of most of the group 
is a factor here. With animals and often with other children she 
plays a maternal caring-for role. 


Regulation of primary life functions 


Mary eats a good deal but is fidgety and easily distracted. She 
is restless at nap time. She handles her own toileting with ease 
and without embarrassment. Her energy level is high, she carries 
herself erectly and has an appearance of energetic good health. 
Except for two weeks absence in October, Mary's attendance at school 
has been consistent. 


As indicated earlier, reports such as this one on Mary, are included 
in each child's record. In what ways are these records used? 


Perhaps the most important use is that of facilitating the formulation 
of hypotheses concerning a child's current behavior which can then be 
helpful for the teacher in guiding the child toward optimum learning and 
development in school. A staff meeting on each child provides the oppor- 
tunity for group formulation of hypotheses based upon the teacher's written 
report. Using the example of Mary it will be noted that much of her behavior, 
particularly in the areas of relationships with children and intellectual 
modes and skills seemed psychologically healthy and typical of her age. 
With regard to her handling of emotions, the staff noted Mary's reaction 
to adults in authority roles, with particular reference to her cringing 
when spoken to suddenly or sharply and her subsequent and seemingly 
"out-of-proportion" anger. The staff discussed the possibility of tryin 
to help Mary to learn that her teacher would not act punitively but would 
Ey her by redirection and firmness. Then Mary's reaction to authorit 
would be thas the sta?? devetoned an hepathests whlch 


tested at school by her teacher. 


Mary's teacher inaugurated the project of keeping her voice and manner 
calm and friendly with Mary. This she was able to maintain most of the time. 
She found that humor or a light manner worked wonders. When Mary was heading 
for trouble she redirected her into some other activity if possible. Within 
a few weeks Mary's attitude toward authority at school did seem to become 
less scared and less belligerent. 
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In addition to formulating hypotheses teachers find that writing 
reports clarify vague and undefined impressions concerning children's 
behavior. Adjectives such as aggressive, messy, or happy have little 
meaning unless attached to specific descriptions. When is Mary aggressive? 
What form does it take? These questions become clearer as a teacher 
organizes her observations in writing reports. 


Another function of written reports is as a basis for a conference 
with parents. Parts of Mary's report were read to her parents to describe 
her behavior at school, her interests and areas where she seemed to need 
help. How much of a report is so utilized depends on the purpose of the 
conference. 


The teacher's task is to facilitate the growing and learning processes 
of children. In order to do this job increasingly well she needs to 
observe, clarify, and evaluate what is happening to each child in her 
group. Written reports do seem important in aiding the teacher in this 
task. 
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QO} RESEARCH SIDE 


D. Bruce Gardner 


Margaret B. McFarland, Guest Contributor 


RESEARCH CONCERNING THE RACIAL ATTITUDES OF YOUNG CHILDREN 


A young Negro mother brought her beautiful little baby girl to visit 

a nursery school in a New England city. Few of the children in the Nursery 
School had had any personal contact with Negroes. The mother's loving 
pride was reflected by the care with which the baby's little starched pink 
dress had been ironed and the smart way her pique bonnet had been tied 
under her chin. The children gathered around the mother and child and 

the first comment from the children was, "That's a little boogie baby." 
Why should a child say that? 


In Pittsburgh, a warm hearted four year old said at the nursery lunch 
table, "Today's my daddy's birthday, and we're havin' a party." Then he 
turned abruptly to the Negro child sitting next to him, "But you won't be 
comint, ‘cause you got a black face." This little four year old is not 
generally hostile, but a genial friendly little boy. Why should he say 
this to another child? 


The problems of integration in the Public Schools have sharpened our 
awareness of the feelings of Negro and white people toward one another. 
Every thinking person is led to question how these feelings are engendered. 
The Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry has published a monograph, 
Psychiatric Aspects of School Desegregation, making available insights 
from clinica experience on responses to the new relationships that are 
inherent in the integration of Negro and white teachers and children in 
schools that were formerly all white or all Negro. Because of the nature 
of the development of the Nursery School Movement in the United States, 
many nursery schools have been all white and a few have been all Negro. 
Few nurseries used as settings for child development research have had 
both Negro and white children or staff members. However, in the last ten 
years a few reports of studies of the racial attitudes of young children 
have appeared in the literature of child development. These studies push 


back to an earlier stage in human development the search for understanding 
of the dynamics of racial attitudes. 


The studies of Marian Radke and her associates in the Philadelphia 
Early Childhood Project, sponsored by the Bureau of Intercultural Education 
in New York, gave clear evidence that kindergarten and primary age children 
had a high level of understanding of group differences. Although many 
children did not clearly understand the differences between one religious 
group and another, none failed to recognize Negro and white differences. 
They found that not only were the children aware of group differences on 
a perceptual level, but also expressed varying degrees of hostility and 
friendliness toward people in the groups. Hostility and rejection were 
more frequently expressed toward the Negro group than any other. This 
means that before children are of kindergarten age the racial prejudices 
that beset our society have already influenced the thinking and feeling of 
children. Among the subjects of the Philadelphia Project, attitudes toward 
Negroes corresponded to adult cuiture patterns: segregation of white and 


‘Negro, hostility between the racial groups, and stereotypes of Negro 


character such as tough and dirty. Negro as well as white children have 
learned the same culture pattern of rejection of Negroes by white people 
and hostility between the groups. 
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As the children grew older, the accuracy of their information of group 
differences did not tend to increase, but the awareness of group conflicts, 
patterns of exclusion and forms of stereotyping and derogation did increase; 
that is, as they grew older they tended to become more prejudiced. The 
reactions of the children seemed to be based more upon adult values and 
interpretations than upon real interpersonal experience between children 
of the Negro and white groups. Their data indicate that these racial 
attitudes had begun to be significant in the development of the child's 
self-concepts. The children expressed a sense of belonging to their own 
social groups. "Most devastating are the results of racial minority status 
on the Negro children."(1) Skin color becomes the dominant factor in their 
perception of human differences. Negro children seldom expressed pride 
or satisfaction in being Negro. Among them there was “effort to emulate 
the white and poignant expression of self-rejection." (2) Racial member- 
ship was seen by their subjects as imposing limits on play and friendship. 
Cultural values attributing "goodness" or “badness" to members of his 
group tended to be taken over by the child and incorporated into his self 
image. In their total sampling of children, "the impact of dominant 
cultural values regarding race and religion is greater than the influence 
of individual variations in environment and personality." (1) 


Gough, Harris, Martin and Edwards studied the relationship between 
children's ethnic attitudes and personality factors among lth, 5th, and 
6th grade children in Minneapolis, and found that children who tended to 
be intolerant of racial groups other than their own also showed a more 
generalized intolerance and were less confident and secure, more cynical 
and fearful. Among these children prejudice was associated with authori- 
tarian methods of control on the part of their parents and the parents! 
lack of tolerance of child behavior that.might be considered annoying to 
adults. They conclude therefore that children's attitudes toward the 
Negro are not simply based upon the racial attitudes of their elders, but 
that the racial attitudes of parents are an expression of their feelings 
about people in general and of their personalities. These generalized 
personality characteristics are expressed in their relationships with 
their children and their methods of child-rearing as well as in their 
attitudes toward people of other races. 


Goodman studied Boston four-year-olds and found that about a sixth of 
both Negro and white children did not distinguish clearly between Negro and 
white people. Some children were more intensely aware of racial distinc- 
tions than others. She attempted to identify causative factors in the 
development of race awareness in young children. Goodman concluded that 
no single cause determines a young child's interest in and knowledge of 
race, or his feelings about his own or another racial group. 


These studies indicate that in three different northern cities, racial 
discrimination comes early in the development of the child's way of looking 
at himself and other people. Not even Goodman's study of four-year-olds 
seems to have arrived at the beginnings of racial awareness, although 9 
out of 57 Negro children and 6 out of 2 white children studied by Goodman 
had not yet classified people in racial terms. This would indicate that 
racial discrimination is developed in the early periods of a child's life 
when his parents are his primary educators. 


(1) Bibliography #4, pe 417 
(2) Bibliography p. 18 
(1) Bibliography #4, p. 33 
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The close resemblance that Radke and her associates found between 
the racial attitudes of children and those of their parents would suggest 
that these attitudes were first learned at a time when children are 
identified with their parents. Radke and Trager reported that white 
children tended to consider inferior status was natural or inevitable 

for Negroes. Even children who had had few real contacts with Negro 
children through which they could have developed feelings of their own, 
expressed clearly defined racial attitudes. The preschool child's 
tendency to identify with his loved adults and to imitate their ways 

of behaving gives the child a means of learning about many things that 
are part of the experience of his loved adults but far beyond the scope 
of his personal activities. He not only broadens the scope of his under- 
standing in this way, but also experiences feelings akin to those of the 
adults with whom he identifies. Children learn from nursery teachers in 
this way, too. One day Linda, a Negro four-year-old, said, "You be 

Miss C. and I'1l be Miss Ne, and let's have coffee." As soon as we 

were seated where the two nursery teachers often have coffee together, 
Linda dispatched me to roll up a piece of paper for her cigarette while 
she arranged the ash tray. Then she said to me with the special inflection 
of Miss Ne, “You don't ever smoke, do you, Barbara?" Our next conversa- 
tion dealt with Miss Nts Persian cats, and Linda said with the precise ~ 
mixture of affection and frustration with which Miss N. refers to the 
cats, "I only feed them cat food, but sometimes I get so tired of going 
out to buy cat food." 


Both Goodman and Radke and her associates found that children tended 
not to speak openly of their racial attitudes. Goodman describes the 
staffs of the three nurseries attended by the four-year-old subjects of 
her study as feeling it is rather shocking to speak publicly of race just 
as sex is not discussed indiscriminately. But when children are learning 
by identification with adults, they respond to and imitate real feelings 
which the adults have never discussed in their presence. Such feelings 
can have no rational basis for children, because they are taken over by 
the child with no interpretation of the reason for the adult's feelings. 
Radke, et ale, have said in the conclusions of their monograph, "A rule 
of silence about differences not only fails the child in helping him to 
achieve a better understanding « « « e, but the silence may also be 
perceived by the child as tacit agreement with societal prejudices." (1) 


Professional people themselves need to learn to discuss their racial 
attitudes with one another if they are to be able to help parents or 
children. Both Negro and white workers tend to find this difficult because 
of their guilt feelings about their own attitudes toward people of the 
race other than their own. Erik Erikson once said, in a discussion in 
Pittsburgh, that it is natural that both Negro and white adults in our 
society should have deep feelings about interracial relationships, because 
all of us have grown up in a society characterized by racial barriers, 
but that striving to understand our own racial attitudes would be helpful 
in freeing our behavior from control by unrecognized prejudices. In 
staff relationships between Negro and white workers, it is very hard to 
progress to a stage of mutual empathy and comprehending cooperation if 
feelings about racial distinctions are never discussed, as other aspects 
of experience are verbalized. If on the adult level progress can be made 
in understanding feelings and managing behavior, the children will have 
people with whom to identify in whom the racial attitudes are healthier. 
As professional workers are able to achieve more comfortable relationships 
with people of the other racial group, they may be able to undertake 
discussion of racial problems with parents. 


(1) Bibliography #4, pe. 
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It took a long time for parents to be able to mention their children's 
feelings toward people of racial groups, other than their own, in the 
_presence of a staff of mixed racial identity. They approached their 
questions again and again but never quite said them until one of the staff 
took up a father's approach to his child's feelings toward Negro children 
and expressed the thought at the end of the approach. It was as though 
all of the parents had found a release from anxiety, and the talking 
began, tentatively at first, but later more courageously and more honestly. 
As they talked, feelings began to appear that had previously inhibited 
group activities as though people were frozen in polite positions from 
which they dared not move. The discovery that the staff did not always 
feel comfortable in interracial contacts helped parents to express their 
own deep feelings of guilt about such things as their resistance to the 
physical proximity of their children to playmates of other races. 


Even the children can learn by talking. The Negro children often 
play with mirrors and find it possible to speak of brown skins when a 
friendly teacher smiles at the child in the mirror and comments with real 
friendliness on the brownness of the child's skin. Goodman found that 
nursery teachers were sometimes so inhibited that they could not even 
limit the derogatory racial talk of children, but had to ignore it as 
though they had not heard it. Radke and her associates felt from their 
findings that such direct educational measures were an important approach 
to the development of better racial understanding and attitudes, although 
they agreed with Harris, Gough and Martin that racial attitudes are a 
part of the child's total personality. Radke et al. concluded that 
personal security or insecurity is, however, not the sole determinant of 
racial attitudes. 


Some aspects of the racial attitudes of the four-year-olds in Goodman's 
study seem to be based on the fundamental concerns of early childhood. For 
example, over half of her children of both races referred to dirtyness as 
though it were an inherent quality of Negroes. This seems a natural deduc- 
tion for children of this age whose cleanliness training is still so recent 
that what is clean and what is dirty is still a discrimination that requires 
effort to make. Children of this age often consider brown as a dirty color. 
Dickie threatened to go home from his play-group everytime another child 
used brown when painting at the easel, because he associated this color 
with dirt and naughtiness. As he became more secure in the control of his 
interest in messiness, Dickie came to experiment with brown water color 
and eventually brown became one of his two favorite colors. Rita attempted 
to wash the brown color from her face and when it did not come off, began 
to scrub the mirror. A year later when a child referred to her as black, 
Rita said firmly, "I am not black. I'm brown. God made me that way and I 
like its" It may be that for many people brown skins have continued to be 
confused with dirt because they have never completely outgrown their 
infantile ways of discriminating between clean and dirty. 


Goodman also pointed out the children's awareness of differences in 
hair texture and type of features. She pointed out that the word coarse 
has a "not nice" connotation for many people and suggested that describing 
a Negro child as having corase hair might indicate to children that he was 
an inacceptable or "not nice" person. For the four-year-old, what is good 
or nice tends to be perceived in terms of similarity to the characteristics 
of the people he loves. I have a young friend who tends to prefer people 
with brown skins and black hair to white people and to be able to make more 
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satisfying relationships with them than with white people although she 
herself is extremely blond. But in her infancy, she had been nurtured 
and cherished by an Indian Amah. All of her subsequent friendly rela- 
tionships were patterned to some extend by the gratifications her Amah 
had brought to her first three years. Most Negro children are cared for 
by Negro mothers, and most white children are cared for by white mothers. 
The texture of the mother's hair, the color of her skin, the sound of her 
voice, tend to give pattern to the child's sensory enjoyment just as the 
child's own body is the center of his universe. In as far as his own 
body provides pleasureable experience, and his mother, by her care, feeds 
his sense of goodness and comfort, the qualities that characterize his 
mother and himself become the basis for his first value judgments. 
People, very different from the child's own image of what is good and 
pleasant, may be rejected by children because of the strangeness of the 
sensory impressions they create. Mrs. Se. said that when Andrea was nine 
months old, she screamed when Mrs. Se approached her with her hair up in 
pincurls and beamed radiantly at her mother when she had taken the 
pincurls out. Mrse Se seldom put her hair up in pincurls. Mrs. A's 
children have always made their warmest relationships with the nursery 
teachers of broad build like Mrs. A's. When Mrse Ae was pregnant, 
Michael's preferred teacher was Mrse Ke, who was also pregnant. 


But Cherry's mother dislikes her own Negroid qualities and those of 
her husbande When she looks at Cherry she thinks how much she looks 
like her father and how ugly she is. Cherry claims she is getting white 
and shows the palms of her hands to prove it, and sometimes takes off 
her shoes and socks to show the soles of her feet. This is not because 
the other children have told Cherry that white is better than brown, 
but because Cherry longs to be loved by her mother. Cherry's mother 
admires the fairest of all of the four-year-old girls and Cherry likes 
this girl best too. Loving and being loved by his parents and identify- 
ing with them and their judgments, the young child patterns his discrim- 
inationse In the nursery school the teacher is to him a mother person 
and through her he learns further to form judgments about the qualities 
of other children as well as adults. Through such relationships, he 
learns about the racial attitudes that are a part of our culture, but he 
may also learn to make an honest effort to understand and cope with his 
feelings and to strive to comprehend race relationships from the other 
child's point of view. 


There is a great deal that we do not know about the development of 
relationships between Negro and white people, but it is exciting to 
discover how much insight can be obtained from such studies of young 
children. Those of us who have an opportunity to observe nursery children 
in integrated groups,have at our disposal the means to make some further 
contribution to the perplexing problems that arise, because people differ 
in such physical characteristics as skin color, hair texture and the form 
of the features of the face. 
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TIME OUT FOR READING 


Eliabeth Woods 


Personality in Young Children 

This two volume work is the account of years of research conducted 
by the author at Sarah Lawrence Nursery School with a star-studded cast 
of associates. Benjamin Spock was pediatrician; Mary Fisher Langmuir was 
parent consultant; Eugene Lerner, Le Joseph Stone and the author comprised 
the research staff; Anna Hartock did the Rorshachs, with Bruno Klopfer 
commenting on the interpretations; Trude Schmidt-Waehner analyzed the 
children's paintings; Lawrence Ke Frank and Frank Fremont-Smith of the 
Josian Macy Foundation were stimulating consultants. 


Dr. Murphy herself is Research Consultant in the Department of Child 
Psychiatry at the Menninger Foundation. She was a member of the faculty 
of Sarah Lawrence College from 1928 to 1952 and was with the nursery school 
there from the time of its founding 1937. 


In her preface Dr. Murphy reminds us that though we have long recoa- 
nized that basic character trends have been formed in children by the age 
of six or seven, we have made little headway in understanding how these 
trends are formed, or in learning to do anything to prevent damage to the 
child's personality structure. 


Since children of nursery school age are unable to express their fears, 
anger, longings or bewilderments in words, this research planned a series 
of play methods which enabled trained observers to make detailed accounts 
of a child's total behavior during the play sessions. Evidence of excite- 
ment, fear, or any other emotion, the nature of the interpersonal relations 
with the observer or with other children, if they were involved, motor as 
well as verbal responses to the situations were observed and recorded. 


Volume I is entitled Methods for the Study of Personality in Young 
Children. Part I describes and discusses experiments in "free methods", 
using miniature life toys (dolls, animals, furniture, etc.), sensory toys 


(snow, furry things, music box, color tops, dough and cold cream), and 
personality appraisal through paintings and Rorshach tests. 


Part II describes and discusses experiments in group play, where 
special attention was given to evidences of leadership and to readiness 
for destruction, as in the balloon game. 


Part III describes and discusses the blocking technique, designed to 
explore the child's reaction to frustration. Different types of toys 
are offered and later taken away, the style of the play changed, etc., in 
order to determine the child's feelings of self and his tolerance of direct 
collisions with the adult, intrusions by him, or exclusions from him. 


Part IV deals with observations of children in nursery school situa- 
tions. The observers were now interested chiefly in the varieties of 
approach and feeling toward any situation (as juice, toilet, resting, 
clearing up toys, etc.) rather than in recurring uniform behavior. The 
records and discussion of the behavior recorded are fascinating. 
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Volume II is entitled Colin - A Normal Child. A Case Study of 
Normal Personality through Projective and Activity Techniques. 


This volume of 267 pages is entirely devoted to the study of one 
little boy. Colin stood out from the group "because of the differences 
in the way in which he appeared to different people, and also because of 
the trouble he gave his mother and his teachers at the height of his 
struggle" with anxieties, sometimes “fighting his way through and at 
other times showing his anxiety directly." He alternated between 
responding to adults with warmth and skill, and shutting them out. He 
stood out from the group in imagination, spontaneity, inventiveness, 
physical and mental energy, independence and ruthlessness, yet tender- 
ness for little things, human or animal, toy or real. 


Colin came from a family of culture. His father was a physician. 
He had two older brothers, one older sister and a baby sister. He was 
small, the smallest (except for the baby) in his family and the smallest 
in his group throughout his three years in nursery school. His reactions 
and fantasies reveal his great desire to be big, to be strong, to be 
powerful. He wants to be at the top. He asserts himself loudly and 
passionately. His marionette takes "giant steps". He had large muscle 
energye He sometimes pushed children down with hands or boards. Yet 
he was uniformly tender with little things. The baby doll must not be 
hurt. 


As Colin approached his fifth birthday his desire for bigness 
increased. He made "a grandfather's clock", "a giant book", "a bi 
trylon". He was an inventor. "I know how to do things". "I'm growing 
a terribly long beard." Later this became a God-fantasy. "I'm making 
a big snakeseeesnake says "I'm being made by God on his operating table...’ 
"Itm Gods I'm making snakeseeeeeel made the world." 


"Fantasy for this child," says the author, "was not an escape from 
the life of which he was a part, but an expression of his response to it, 
his delight in it, his troubles with it, and his need to come to terms 
with it." 


One reads this fascinating book with an uneasy wondering about what 
might have happened to Colin if he had not had the understanding of this 
wonderful teacher and other adults who surrounded him. The author has 
followed him over the years, and tells us.he has made a fine adjustment 
in school, college, and elsewhere and is now preparing for a professional 
career. 


This book will enrich the understandings of all teachers and parents 
who read it. It will be of great interest also to professional persons 
interested in human behavior and the treatment of its anomalies. 


Personality in Young Children. Lois Barclay Murphy and Associates. 
Basic Booxs, Inc. New York, New York. 1956. 
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Nursery School Settings-Invitation to What? This fifteen page pamphlet 
was written by Evelyn Beyer, a nursery school teacher of national 
reputation. Evelvn Beyer was in charge of the nursery school of Sarah 
Lawrence College when the research on personality reviewed in this journal 
was staged. Indeed, she was active in the project. She invites nursery 
school teachers to assess their ways of communicating with children and 
the kind of programs they are setting up for them. 


She describes the characteristics of various types of nursery 
chool set-ups which she has visited, and criticizes the clutter and 
want of good planning sometimes found. She discusses the space available, 
and how it can best be utilized for the various activities which should 
be planned. 


All the traditional activities are given helpful, thoughtful treat- 
ment and she is not easy on what she calls the “Anything-goes-anywhere" 
school of thought. She shows how organization can make for both discovery 
and delight whether the activities are painting, finger~painting, clay, 
collage, puzzles, books, water, blocks or the doll corner. 


Nursery School Settings-Invitation to What? Evelyn Beyer. NANE 
Distribution Center, University of Rhode Island, Kingston, Rhode Island 


Mother and Child, by D. W. Winnicott, M. De, has the subtitle A Primer of 
First Relationships. It seems to me that this subtitle is particulariy 
apte With simplicity, lucidity, and great understanding the author writes 
what is known of the early stages of human relationships. He states that 
he writes for the “ordinary devoted mother" and makes it known at the 
outset that he is not going to tell her what to do, but describe what she 
does and explain its meaning. 


Nursery School teachers and all others who work with young children 
will want to read this book. First for pure pleasure because his writing 
is delightful and comforting. Secondly, real wisdom may be gained from it. 
The books reads easily in spite of the fact that the psychological concepts 
he deals with are deep. Dr. Winnicott, in addition to being a pediatrician, 
is also a psychoanlyst. For this reason he writes of the physical care of 
infants with full awareness of the importance of the psychological quality 
of the care for healthy personality development. 


Tne book is divided into two parts. In the first part the important 
experiences of the first months are described, including feeding, crying, 
weaning, toilet training, and thumb sucking. Of crying, it is interesting 
to note that Dr. Winnicott says, "Let us say there are four kinds of crying, 
because that is more or less true and we can hang all we want to say on 
these four pegs: satisfaction, pain, rage, grief....Most babies cry a lot 
and you are constantly having to decide whether to let your baby go on 
crying or try to soothe him...e.you cannot say what to do until you have 
found what the crying is about." He then goes on to explain that some 
crying gives satisfaction as does the exercise of any bodily function. 

He suggests also that "babies who seldom cry are not necessarily doing 

better than babies who cry loudly and often." The cry of pain from hunger 
or other causes occurs any time after birth and is easily recognized. The 
cry of rage is the response to the frustrations which are inevitable even 
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mother gives the most devoted care. The baby in a rage feels 
Pact finding his world unchanged in spite of his 
anger, he gains faith in his mother and his own impulses. mae Se no , 
to say frustrations need to be consciously created for the baby's devel- 
opment, but that the baby given a calm and reassuring mother is able to 
utilize them to good advantage. In his explanation of the crying which 
expresses grief, we are told that this is a complex feeling, in advance 
of other acute feelings. The baby has begun to feel guilt. Just as the 
mother cannot protect her infant from all frustrations, neither can she 
entirely prevent disappointing him. It is well that this is so, for 
the infant, whose first response to disappointment is to hate or feel 
hostility for his mother, then realizes such feelings are too dangerous 
because of his need to keep her with him. He also begins to sense that 
he may be a causative factor in his mother's disappointing him. The 
sadness he expresses is a blend of feelings of repentance and responsi- 
bility. The recovery which follows spontaneously, when he knows his 
mother continues to love him, is one of his most valuable experiences. 
It is inferred that the depth and intensity of feelings experienced in 
infancy and early childhood enable him to love freely later in life with- 
out undue fear of the risks involved, and also to develop awareness of 
how others feel. 


In the chapter "The Innate Morality of the Baby," Dr. Winnicott 
writes on the timeworn yet timeless question of toilet training. What 
to do? He suggests that the sensitive mother, being devoted to her own 
infant, can be free from the need to overemphasize cleanliness or even 
from feeling she must train the baby. Because of her love she can 
appreciate everything the baby does, even to eliminating. Her concern 
is to make him comfortable and to recognize the meaning of whatever 
signals he gives. Gradually, as she comes to understand him, she 
accomodates herself to him. The infant, given ample time, and experiencing 
his mother's great ability to be giving, also accomodates himself to her. 
Because no training program was imposed on him, positive feelings toward 
his own impulses are preserved. Consequently he is able to gradually 
relinquish the primitive pleasure he experiences in eliminating, while 
at the same time building up inner feelings of wanting to cooperate, 
wanting to do the thing that gives his mother pleasure. While this 
general concept of toilet training is not new, at least not since 


Dr. Benjamin Spock wrote his Pocketbook of Baby and Child Care, it is 
valuable because it clarifies the dynamics of the Telationship. 

In part two, which is concerned with family situations, the father 
comes into the sphere of influence. Dre Winnicott points out that circum- 
stances often make it difficult for the father to play a very active role 
in bringing up his children and that some men are not suited to or not 
interested in relationships with infants, but he goes on to say, "...ein 
the happiest circumstances the father vastly enriches his child's world... 
it is hardly possible to begin to describe the ways in which a father 
enriches the life of his children, so wide are the possibilities." He 


also says".seeeeit is a great help in the relation between married people 
when they share day by day the little details in the care of their infant...." 


The second section of the book covers various other topics including 
the only child, twins, adopted children, and stealing and telling lies, 
which are interesting and helpful because they give insight into the unseen 
feelings which run along with the visible behavior. 
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One concept particularly enlightening is his explanation of innate 
guilt. The infant normally and naturally experiences feelings of guilt, 
which help him to inhibit undesirable behavior. They are also at the root 
of an ability to be giving and to make amends. Thus guilt feelings Mve 
a truly constructive aspect, when they develop within the infant spontan- 
eously. They become overburdening and destructive, from the standpoint 
of mental health, only when they are imposed on the child by others. 


In conclusion, the theme of the book, that mothers are specialists 
in knowing their own children, is one that all of us who work with children 
and parents do well to keep in mind, no matter how specialized we may be 
in other areas. 


Mother and Child, D. W. Winnicott, Basic Books, New York, 1957. 


Reviewed by: Emma 5. Harris 
College of Home Economics 
State College of Washington 
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LET! & TALK LEGLS 1 AT 


Theresa Se Mahler 


From the Chairman's Mail Bag 


Virginia Legislative Study of Early Childhood Education 


House Joint Resolution No. 76, passed at the recently concluded session 
of the Virginia legislature, directs the Virginia Advisory Legislative 
Council as follows: 


"Whereas, the number of private nursery schools and kindergartens for 
children under six continues to grow; and 


Whereas, it is recognized that the early years of childhood are 
especially important in shaping the personality and character of boys and 
girls; and 


Whereas, proper early childhood education is a vital concern of 
Virginia; and 


Whereas, there are no State-wide requirements as to the licensing of 
private nursery schools and kindergartens, nor any method of certifying 
teachers or directors in such schools; now, therefore, be it 


Resolved by the House of Delegates, the Senate concurring, that the 
Virginia Advisory Legislative Council is directed to make a survey and 
study of early childhood education in private nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens in the Commonwealth. The study shall include a survey of the types 
of schools and child-care institutions, including private day nurseries, 
nursery schools, kindergartens and like establishments which care for not 
fewer than five children between the ages of two and six in return for 
tuition fees or other forms of compensation. The Council shall collect 
and analyze information on housing, fire protection, sanitation, teacher 
qualifications and programs, and related matters in its study. All agencies 
of the State will assist the Council. The Council shall conclude its study 
and make its report to the Governor and General Assembly not later than 
September one, nineteen hundred fifty-nine." 


The American Association of University Women and the Virginia Associa- 
tion for Early Childhood Education, two organizations working diligently 
for improved standards in this field, will aid in collection of data. 


Maryland Need for Day Care Survey 


The Maryland Committee on Group Day Care of Children, together with 
other community organizations, celebrated "Child Care Day" as a part of 
"Community Service Week™. Mrs. Leon Me Ginsberg, Honorary Chairman of the 
Maryland committee, stressed the continued and increasing need for group 
day care services for children of working mothers. A report released in 
Warch, 1956, indicated that there were then in Maryland approximately 5,000 
children under six years of age whose mothers were in the labor force. 
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apiled by the Maryland State Board of Health since that time 
care under various auspices and serving 
3,131 children. A plea was made for an extensive study of the problem 
on a state-wide basis not only to determine the actual need but to serve 
as a guide to the various groups working for extension of accepted 
standards of good group day care in the state. 


Licensing Standards Study 


Efforts of the Evaluation Committee of the Kansas Preschool Associa- 
tion have had a successful culmination in the appointment of a committee 
to study licensing standards in cooperation with licensing agencies. 


Activities of the Day Care Council of New York 


At a meeting in New York City on March 3rd, under the sponsorship 
of the Day Care Council of New York, an interested group of key people 
took action to form an Inter-City Day Care Committee. Mrs. Randolph 
Guggenheimer, President of the New York group, reports that the agenda 
for a follow-up meeting would include discussion of the advisability of 
a national program on day care. An immediate goal of a newly activated 
Inter-City Committee (representing New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
Springfield, Massachusetts) is to see that day care be included in the 
1960 White House Conference. Mrs. Guggenheimer concludes her letter with 
this request: "We are asking all of those interested in day care to write 
to the Children's Bureau (Mrs. Katherine Brownell Oettinger, Chief, 
Children's Bureau, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Social 
Security Administration, Washington 25, D. C.) urging that key people 
interested in day care be included in the planning phases for the White 
House Conference. We would be grateful to you if you would join us in 
this”. 


California's Dilemma 


California racked up another "first" -- this time not such a desirable 
honor. For the first time in history a legislative budget session failed 
to adopt a budget to keep the machinery of the state running. Although 
the legislators faced the tremendous problem of trying to find a way to 
balance income with outgo in order to keep the $2 billion budget in the 
black, the sectional fight between the "North" and "South" over water 
rights caused the stalemate. The three permissible conference committees, 
failing to achieve an acceptable compromise, forced the Governor to call 
a special budget session. After three more weeks of work -- and three 
more conference committees -- a budget compromise was reached without 
settlement of the water issue. There may not seem to be too much connec- 
tion between money for development of water resources and legislation 
dealing with educational matters, but the sharp and bitter lines drawn 
over the water issue could affect education measures which will come up 
for consideration in the regular session next January when the water battle 
again will be fought. 
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Budget matters only may be considered at the even-year California 
budget sessions, but the Governor is empowered to call a concurrent 
"special" session or sessions to consider other matters. More than 100 
education bills were introduced; 39 were passed, including approval of 
the placement of a constitutional amendmend on the ballot of next 
November's general election which would permit the State's voters to 
decide on changing the State Superintendent of Public Instruction office 
from an elective to an appointive position. 


On_the National Level 
Health 


Since July 1957, a nation-wide health survey has been underway. 
This survey is being conducted by the Public Health Service and is the 
first undertaken by that agency since 1935-37. First results will be 
available in the fall in 1958. Preliminary sampling figures on accidental 
injuries for the July to September, 1957, period are startling. "Persons 
injured" is the term used to describe individuals who received medical 
attention or had one or more days of interference with activity. Of the 
14 million individuals listed as "persons injured" for the three month 
period, 8.6% were injured in connection with motor vehicle accidents; 
17.1% were work accidents; and })}.3% were home accidents. w+ Secretary 
of Labor, James P. Mitchell, speaking to the 3,000 delegates who attended 
a national conference held in Washington on occupational safety said: 
"One out of every 100 boys and girls 14 to 19 years of age who are now 
entering the labor force will die as a result of a work injury; six will 
suffer permanent impairment; 70 will experience one or more disabling 
work injuries; only 23 of the 100 will complete their working lives with- 
out a disabling work injury". Recommendations of the conference attendees 
stressed the urgent need to increase the preventive aspects of accident 
control. w+ The Ue. S. Public Health Service has established a new Division 
of Radiological Health to provide technical assistance to state agencies 
dealing with activities involving public exposure to radiation and to 
conduct research and training programs. 


School Lunch Program 


The House Appropriations Committee for the Department of Agriculture 
has recommended that $55 million be transferred to the school lunch program 
from funds set aside for purchase of agricultural surplus. (Many 
communities across the nation are faced with elimination of or curtailment 
of their school lunch programs due to the cut-down in available surplus 
foods.) Transfer of the funds as indicated would up the school lunch 
program to the 1957 level and add pork, turkey, hamburger, and eggs to the 
presently available foods. 


Education 


If the Senate concurs, the Office of Education appropriation would 
total $49.8 million. The House Committee upped the funds for salaries 
and expenses by $800,000 to $7.8 million with the comment: "This has 
been one of the most neglected activities in the federal government for 
years", wet Office of Education requested appropriation includes $1 million 
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for the first year up to $2 million for the 3rd and th years of a grant-in- 
aid program to states to improve the present methods of collecting and 
disseminating nation-wide statistical data. Funds would be matched by the 
states and spent for study and improvement of state records and reports 
systems; aiding statistical staff of state departments of education; 
providing in-service programs; and installing modern statistical processing 
equipment. 


WHO 


On April 7th, World Health Day, the 10th anniversary of the Consti- 
tution of the World Health Organization was celebrated. Agreeing that 
poor health in any country is a common danger to any country, sixty-one 
governments met in New York in 1946 to begin writing the WHO Constitution 
which took effect in 198. Twenty-seven other nations have subsequently 
joined. Minneapolis will welcome the World Health Assembly convening 
there and bringing the policy board of WHO to the U.S. for the first time. 
WHO achievements include development of standards for vaccines and anti- 
biotics; issuance of an advisory International Pharmacopoeia; adoption 
of internationally accepted vital statistics regulations; establishment 
of international quarantine practices; and radio broadcasts reporting 
outbreaks of communicable diseases throughout the world. 


1960 White House Conference 


Two hundred representatives of national organizations, state commissions 
and youth groups convened recently in Chicago to plan for the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. Mrs. Katherine Be. Oettinger, 

Chief of the Children's Bureau, in addressing the conference said: "We 
must rise to the challenge and plan boldly to conserve and enhance our 
human resources". Traditionally, the Children's Bureau has initiated 
White House Conference Planning. Suggestions are now being gathered 

from many advisory groups as to the structure of the 1960 conference. 
Educators asked to serve in an advisory capacity emphatically agree that 
the major concern must be on strengthening family life and that there must 
be a change in the concept of the role of the school to meet the tremendous 
impact upon children and their families of social, cultural and economic 
development. s+ Conference participation will be limited to 3500. Tenta- 
tive date is March 13, 1960. 


- U.S.S.R, Exchange Agreement 


The agreement signed by the United States and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics provides for the following exchanges in the next two 
years which should contribute to increased understanding between the two 
countries: Exchange of radio and television broadcasts on various subjects 
including public health and education; exchange of medical delegations; 
visits of representatives of youth, professional women, and student and 
youth newspaper editors; exchange of athletic teams; exchange of university 
students and professors. 
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84% Mentally Retarded Children Educable 


The Children's Bureau estimates that approximately 8% of the total 
mentally retarded are “educable" and that with proper help to parents, 
and appropriate health, welfare, and educational services, most of this 
group can become self-supporting citizens. Grants in the amount of 
$1,300,000 have been made available by the Children's Bureau to 31 states 
and territories for special demonstration projects which will establish 
clinics for diagnosis and evaluation of mentally retarded children and 
for follow-up services. +w##+ A major portion of the cooperative research 
program of the Office of Education is devoted to problems affecting the 
education of the mentally retarded. Commencing July 1, 1956, when the 
program was started, 42 contracts amounting to $3,040,069 were drawn 
between the Office of Education and colleges, universities, or State 
education agencies for research in the education of the mentally retarded. 
These contracts deal with such subjects as definition and identification 
of the mentally retarded, learning characteristics and responses of 
mentally retarded children, language and communication difficulties, 
teaching methods and procedures, effects of different types of school 
organizations, post-school adjustment and other miscellaneous problems. 
Ht An extensive developmental study is being conducted at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, which is designed to investigate various 
aspects of the learning of mentally retarded children. A special emphasis 
in this longitudinal study is on the effect of school programs for four 
and five year olds. w##+ At San Francisco State College special day school 
classes are being held for the severely mentally retarded. Their study 
is designed to evaluate the comparative progress of this type of the 
severely retarded child in a day school environment, in a non-school 
environment, and in an institutional school. The findings of this 
research will have significance for program planning. 


Federal Aid for Day Care Centers? ? ? 


Rumor has it that somebody read somewhere a statement to the effect 
that Senator Jacob Ke Javits (Dem. NeY.) had sponsored a bill in Congress 
to provide federal aid for child care centers for children of working 
mothers. Our New York correspondent wires: "Senator Javits says he is 
not aware of a federal aid bill for child care centers". Further checks 
are being made to determine the source of the original story. Watch your 
local newspapers! legislative reports from Washington. If true, you 
— the news before we go to press with the next issue of the 
Journal. 


Please send information to: Theresa §, Mahler, Legislative Chairman 
225 Buckingham Way 
San Francisco 27, California 
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SUMMER SESSION COURSES AND WORKSHOPS 


MERRILL PALMER - Detroit, Michigan 

There will be a summer workshop at the Merrill Palmer School July 21 to 
August 1. It is open to teachers of young children who have had at least 
one year of experience in this field. The workshop will provide an 
opportunity to share current thinking and research in the field of 
educational programs for young children. 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII - Honolulu, Hawaii 
Dre James Le Hymes will be a visiting professor during the 1958 summer 


session at the University of Hawaii, teaching two courses: an undergraduate 
course entitled, “Understanding Children" and a graduate course, "Dynamics 
of Classroom Behavior." 


Again as a regular part of the University of Hawaii summer session, there 
will be a Laboratory School for children from nursery school age through 
sixth grade. The director this year will be Miss Hannah Lou Bennette There 
will be seven groups of children housed in the University Preschool building. 


PACIFIC OAKS FRIENDS SCHOOL - Pasadena, California 

Pacific Oaks Friends School, Pasadena, California in affiliation with 
Occidental College will feature workshops in Nursery Education, Current 
Educational Programs and Elementary Curriculum, June 23 to August 2. 
Evelyn Beyer, director of the Nursery School, Sarah Lawrence College, 
Bronxville, New York, will coordinate. 


ELIOT=PEARSON - Medford, Massachusetts 

The Eliot-Pearson Summer School for nursery school and kindergarten teaching, 
in affiliation with Tufts University, will be held June 30-August 18. Of 
special interest to readers is the seminar on Development and Guidance of 

the Young Retarded Child. This course is planned for a multi-professional 
group of students, i.e. teachers, nurses, social workers, parents and others 
who are concerned with the preschool retarded child. It will be taught by 

a multi-professional group of special lecturers. Coordinator: Abigail A. 
Eliot. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY - New York 

Teachers College, Columbia University is holding a conference: Today's 
Children in Kindergarten and First Grade, from July 7-18 at Teachers College. 
Dre Alma Williams David of the University of Miami is to be the director. 

The conference will deal with the problems and issues in kindergarten and 
first grade education and there will be opportunities for utilizing the 
resources of New York City. 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA - Gainesville, Florida 

The Child Study Center at the University of Florida, Gainesville, will be 
open for an eight-week summer session from June 17th to August Sth, 1958. 
The Center will offer laboratory experiences with a group of three and four 
year olds to students in Elementary Education, Psychology, Medicine and 
Nursing. 


SAN_ FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE - San Francisco, California 

San Francisco State College announces a two week summer workshop for teachers 
of school-age children in Child Care Centers, July 7 to July 18. The general 
focus will be on planning with children. Emphasis will be on assisting 
teachers in the selection and development of areas which utilize children's 


interests and needs. Coordinator of the program will be Mrs. Marion Taylor, 
San Francisco State College. Registration is limited to 50. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM THE STATES 


CALIFORNIA: The California Association for Nursery Education held its 
Tenth Annual Conference on May 16, 17 and 18, at the Disneyland Hotel at 
Anaheim. The theme of the conference, "Avenues to Effective Teaching", 
was built around the ACEI Pamphlet Noe 99 on "Discipline". The keynote 
address, "Open and Closed Avenues", was given by Dr. Keith Osborn, author 
and former Nursery School Teacher, Chairman of School and Services, 
Merrill Palmer School, Detroit. Dr. Sybil Richardson, Los Angeles County 
Schools Consultant, Division of Research and Guidance, was guest speaker 
at a general session on "Tips to Teachers". June Patterson was chairman 
of the forum "Trends in Nursery Education," with participants Evangeline 
Burgess discussing Personnel Practices and Teacher Preparation, Alfred 
Knudson, Me De, Pediatric Research, Mrs. Anna Kantor, A.A.UeW., Community 
Interest, and Theresa Mahler, Legislation and Standards. 


The Private Nursery School Association Workshop, "A 1957 View of Nursery 
School Curriculum Development", was held at the Carey School in San Mateo. 
During the afternoon session Mr. Ernest Van Herlingen, Director of the 
Crocker Art Gallery in Sacramento, told of the art classes which the 
gallery sponsors for children in Sacramento and how they are conducted. 

He invited any and all grounds to use the gallery to hold meetings in that 
city at any time. His enthusiastic and creative presentation of the 
techniques used to initiate school age children into various painting 
projects was so varied that it was obvious that he has an extensive 
understanding of wnat motivates children to be creative with art materials. 


As an integral part of its development as an accredited senior college 
level teacher education institution, Pacific Oaks Friends School in 
Pasadena is refining curriculum for professional preparation of nursery 
school teachers. A group of prominent educators in the college, junior 
college, and nursery education fields met for dinner and discussion at 
Pacific Oaks Tuesday evening, February 18, to review and evaluate the 
two-year course plan. ANE members who were consultants at this meeting 
were: Rosalie Blau, UCLA Education Extension; Mary Alice Mallum, 
Coordinator of the Santa Monica Child Development Center; June Patterson, 
UCLA Department of education; Docia Zavitkovsky, Supervisor of Child Care 
Centers for the Santa Monica Schools. 


Frances S. Stiles, State Correspondent 

ARIZONA: Representatives from various programs for young children met at 
Phoenix Junior College on February 21 under the direction of Mrs. Josephine 
Lawrence, Director of the Nursery School, Phoenix Junior College. It was 
the hope of the group that N.A.N.E. members in other parts of the state 
might be contacted in order to form a state organization which would be 
especially helpful in working in areas of legislation. 
Imogene J. Myrland, State Correspondent 
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LAWARE: A new phase of caring for the retarded child in Delaware is 
= aE. with Dre Charles Jubenville of the New Jersey Training School 
as Supervisor of the new Day Care Center program for retarded children 
in Delaware. It is expected that at least one Center, possibly more, 
will open this year. As children who need this service are located, and 
as admission procedures are completed, more day care centers will open 
throughout the State. Teachers are scheduled to attend lectures in 
medicine, nursing, psychology, psychiatry, education, recreation and 
dietetics in preparation for their work. 


Joan Lundy, State Correspondent 


DISTRICT OF COL’ IA AND POTOMAC : The Potomac Area Cooperative 
Teachers! Association held its annual Spring Workshop on Monday, March 3, 
at the Overlea Pre-School Cooperative, Arlington, Virginia. Following 

a talk on "Developmental Levels of Pre-School Children" by Miss Grace 
Adams, Assistant Professor at the Institute of Human Relations, University 
of Maryland, the group was treated to a gourmet's luncheon by the Overlea 
Pre-School Cooperative. In true co-op fashion, the meal was prepared by 
one of the fathers at the school, a chef at the Statler Hotel, and served 
by the mothers in the school. The center of interest during lunch was a 
large block of ice, lighted from below, on which the word CO-OP in huge 
Soe letters had been carved in the ice. This magnificent work of art was 

a done by the father who had cooked the luncheon. 


Leslie T. Franham, Area Correspondent 


i ILLINOIS: The Day Nursery Committee of the Welfare Council and the 

4 Association for Nursery Schools are developing their program for their 
; Spring Conference around the theme, "What Can Nursery Schools do to 
Strengthen Their Relationships With Other Community Groups in Order to 
Promote the Best Child Development Programs?" 


The 1958-59 President for the Chicago Association for Nursery Schools is 
Adina Katzoff, Nursery School Consultant, Board of Jewish Education, Chicago. 


The Nursery School Workshop, sponsored by the North Shore Mental Health 
Association, has just completed its third year of regular monthly sessions. 
Problems of parent-teacher relaticnships and the influence of the family 

S and the outside environment on the nursery school child were featured 

eg topics. Mimeographed copies of the notes from these sessions are avail- 

sh able by writing to the North Shore Mental Health Association, 1866 Sheridan 
Road, Highland Park, Illinois. 


ee Ethel Macintyre, State Correspondent 


KANSAS: At the sixth annual meeting of the Kansas Pre-school Association 
held on March 7 and @ at the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, a 
skit was presented which illustrated many ideas for preschool science 
experiences. Among activities demonstrated were making butter with a 
dasher churn, popping corn in a mesh popper, making a suet pie with 
cranberries and sunflower seeds for the Cardinals, freezing ice cream, 
and making cookiese 
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A bulletin prepared by a committee chaired by Mrs. Anna Ransom, Topeka, 
titled, "Are You Keeping Your Public Informed?", and which contains 
suggestions for developing better public relations, was distributed to 
members. Copies of this bulletin and/or the science skit may be obtained 
on request from Thelma McClure, 1912 N. Walnut, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Thelma McClure, State Correspondent 


KENTUCKY: In an attempt to improve the level of preschool education, the 
Kentucky Conference on Children under Six and the A, A. U. W. jointly 
sponsored workshops for preschool parents and teachers in Murray in 
November and in Louisville in February. Keynote speakers have been 

Mrse Ae Be Sawyer, Jr., of the University of Louisville and Dr. Opal 
Wolford of Berea College. Miss Vivian Burke of the University of Kentucky 
demonstrated preschool procedures at both meetings, and each meeting had 
six consultants to work with discussion groups. Miss Martha Jane Brunson, 
representing both sponsoring groups, is now working with committees to 
plan a fall workshop at Sue Bennett College in eastern Kentucky. 


Helen Re. Marshall, State Correspondent 


MICHIGAN: The Preschool Association of Metropolitan Detroit in conjunction 
with the J. Le Hudson Company sponsored an exhibit on "Good Experiences for 
Pre-Schoolers at Home and at School" during the week of April 28 in the 

Je Le Hudson Auditorium. A nursery school playroom and an outside play- 
ground were set up. Groups of preschool children were in the school and 
were observed through a one-way glass. There were speakers, films, slides 
and exhibits together with a generous supply of take-home material. This 
was the first time that an exhibit in this area has been focused on the 
pre-school child and it attracted many parents. 


A Family Fun Fest was staged at Merrill Palmer under the sponsorship of 

the Merrill Palmer Association of Metropolitan Detroit on Saturday, April 19. 
This represented the first fund-raising effort of MPAMD for the Development 
Fund of Merrill Palmer. There were games, exhibits, demonstrations, enter- 
tainment, novelty booths, and, of course, food. 


Helen Parks, State Correspondent 

MISSOURI: There is a strong possibility that the Nursery Education Council 
of Greater St. Louis along with the A.C.E.1., Missouri Social Hygiene 
Association, St. Louis Social Planning Council and Washington University 
may sponsor a television course in Early Childhood Education geared to 
parents. This course is projected for September and would be viewed over 
Channel KETC, Ste Louis! Educational Television Station. 
Patricia Buck, State Correspondent 
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NEW_JERSEY: The trend toward more cooperative and more church-sponsored 
nursery schools has accelerated greatly. Since January first of this year, 
four of each have applied for certification of approval from Mrs. Monema 
Kenyon in the State Department of Education. 


Recognition of the value and importance of nursery school education has 
been made in two of New Jersey's newspapers, the Newark News and the Bergen 
Record. The latter recently devoted two magazine pages to the subject of 
private nursery schools and the former is currently running a series on 

the cooperative nursery school. The Newark News was surprised to learn 
that in this state, cooperative nursery schools must be accredited by the 
same standards as private nursery schools. {Some states do not require 
this of the cooperative schools.) It is interesting to note that in New 
Jersey there are now 297 accredited private, day and cooperative nursery 
schools (not including public school kindergartens.) Twenty-seven of these 
have begun in the past year. The enrollment in these schools for children 
between the ages of two and six has reached 8,000 to 9,000 children. In 
contrast to other states, these various types of nursery schools are all 
classified together under one division at the State Department of Education. 


F. Mary Mason, State Correspondent 


WASHINGTON: President for the Puget Sound Association for Nursery Education 
s Miss Vera Smith. 


Two films of interest were shown at a parents! meeting held at the Seattle 


Day Nursery, Main Branch: "Your Child is a Genius" and "Our Coming Generation", 


"Channels of Communication in Day Care" was the subject of the talk given by 
Dr. Sydney Bijou, Director of the Institute of Child Development, at the Day 
Care Section of the Northwest Child Welfare League Conference held April 13, 
1h and 15 in Seattle. 


Mertice Marson, State Correspondent 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Specialized advanced training for students in child development and 
special education is being offered by Oakbourne Hospital in West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. Training includes direct individualized supervision around 
daily living with the children, plus clinical conferences and seminars 

in such areas as abnormal child development, psychosomatic illness, 
counseling procedures, psychological testing, etc. The staff includes 
varied professional disciplines: child psychiatry, psychological 
pediatrics, clinical psychology, psychiatric social work, child care, 
special education and psychiatric nursing. This training facility 

will be affliated with the Children's Hospital of Philadelphia and 

the Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic. Full maintenance and generous 
stipend. Personal interview required. For further information contact: 


Richard Le Cohen, M.De, Director, Oakbourne Hospital, 1030 South Concord 
Road, West Chester, Pennsylvania. 
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Position: 


Job: 


Qualifications: 
Salary: 


For Information: 
Contact 


Position: 


Qualifications: 


Salary: 


For Information 
Contact: 


Position: 


Qualifications: 


Salary: 


For Information 
Contact: 


ON THE STAFF SIDE 


Head Teacher 
Laboratory Nursery School Unit 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 


To be responsible for planning and conducting 

the program for a group of eighteen children, and 
for supervising students who participate in the 
nursery school. To be responsible for teaching 
one class each quarter. 


Masters Degree required 
$5000 


Mrs. Katherine Read, Head 
Department of Family Life 
School of Home Economics 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 


Day Care Consultant and Teacher Training in Iran 


Training and experience in early childhood education, 
with some administration experience in day care 
centers or nursery schools as well as some teacher- 
training experience. 


$5500 to $6500 annually plus a cost-of-lLlivin 
allowance, which amounts to approximately $1800 

a year. All transportation expenses are paid and 
home leave with paid transportation is available 
every two yearse 


Henrietta Ke Buchman, Executive Assistant 

The American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, Inc. 
3 East Sith Street 

New York 22, New York 


Nursery School Director 
First Methodist Church 
Santa Monica, California 


Training and experience in nursery or early childhood 
education, including experience in administration or 
supervision. 


$4620 a year. 
Ruth Zimmerman, Happy Time Nursery School 


1008 Eleventh Street 
Santa Monica, California 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


met NANE CAN HELP YOu 
Fat gee The Association issues a Bulletin which is sent to members and 
libraries four times a year. 


A national conference of NANE is held biennially. Your membership 
assures you of information about forthcoming conferences, 


The NANE is a reliable source of inexpensive material interpreting 
nursery education to the profession and to the community. 


Believing that nursery education can best be served by strengthening 
the programs of local organizations, committees are now at work 
planning ways to improve communication and cooperation among 
local, state and regional groups concerned with young children. 


YOU CAN HELP NANE 


By your membership in NANE you can strengthen the national voice 
tnat speaks in behalf of young children. You can help in the 
process of welding together people throughout the country who 
have a primary interest in the field of nursery education. 


ay To join NANE: Complete the form To obtain information without obligqa- 


below and mail with check payable tion about how an organization may | 
to the National Association for become affiliated with NANE, send the 
Nursery Education, to Dorothy information requested below to: | 
Jean Lane, Department of Home 
Economics, Kansas University, National Association for Nursery 
Lawrence, Kansas Education 
ta Barbara Fischer, Secretary 
‘co Member : Stephens College, Box 820 
: Active ($5.00) Columbia, Missouri 
Student ($1.00) Name of organization 


Life ($100.00) 


U.S. Possessions ($2) 
Canada ($2.00) 
Mexico ($2.00) Address 


Name of person requesting information 


All other countries ($l) 


ee Your Name Relationship to above organization 


Address 


Date 


INDIVIDUAL NANE MEMBERSHIP DUES $5.00 WHEN OBTAINED DIRECTLY FROM THE 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION, $3.50 WHEN OBTAINED THROUGH A LOCAL, STATE OR 
REGIONAL ORGANIZATION WHICH HAS AFFILIATED WITH NANE. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


Mothers in a Cooperative Nursery SCHOOL eccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccedh 
Bibliography for Cooperative Nursery SCHOOlSccccccccccccccccccccccccccecscccccco$ 
Young Children and the Church SCHOOleccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccoedg 
A Health Program for the Nursery School, 

by Hans Hartenstein and Julius B. Richmond ccccccccccccccccccccccccecsccccccoegh 
Sharing--A New Level in Teacher-Parent Relationships, 

by Evelyn Beyer (25 or more copies 25¢ 
How Are The 5's Faring In Your Town, A joint publication of the ACEI & NANE 

(Single copies free; 2-99 copies 5¢3; 100-99 copies le; 

500 copies $15.00; 1,000 copies 
Teacher in a Cooperative, by Polly McVickar, Reprint from 

N.A.N.E. BULLETIN, Vol. IX, No. 
The Cooperative Nursery School--A Significant Trend in Nursery Education, 

by Myra Woodruff, Reprint from N.A.N.E. BULLETIN, Vole IX, Noe 2, 195hcccccecd 
Benefits of a Good Nursery School, A statement prepared by the 

American Academy Of 
A Bibliography of Nursery School Education, ID 
A Good Nursery School in Your Free Public School--That's What You 

Want for Your Child, by James Le HyMes, JPecccccccccccccveccccccseccccsecccceed 
Do They Need to Be Bored in Kindergarten? by Sister Mary de LordeSececcccccccech 
Do Nursery School Children Have More Colds? 

by Isabelle 
Essentials of Nursery SCHOO] 
What Is Music for Young Children? by Betty JoneSececccccccccccccesecscccsscceces 

(25 or more copies l0¢ each 
Nursery School Before and After 

(3¢ ea for 50-100 copies; 2¢ ea for 100 copies or moreecceeerccccccescccccceeh 
Science Experiences in the Nursery School, 

by Dorothy Haupt (25 or more copies 35¢ 
Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery School 

(3¢ ea for 50-100 copies; 2¢ ea for 100 copies or more) eeccceccccccccccccccee$ 
What Does the Nursery School Teacher Teach? by Elizabeth Doak 

(25 or more copies 35¢ OR) 00.65646066000660000560600660006608000000000e00000008 
Why Have Nursery Schools? by James L. Hymes, Jr. 

(3¢ ea for 50-100 copies; 2¢ ea for 100 copies or more) cececcccccccccccccccech 
Nursery School Settings - Invitation to What? 

(25 or more copies hS¢ 


ORDER BLANK 
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This folder may be used for ordering. Current publications list will be sent 


with each shipment. Indicate quantity of each publication desired in 


Address all orders to: 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
Distribution Center 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Rhode Island 


Name 


Address 


City Zone State 


All orders under $1.00 must be accompanied by cash, money order, check or stamps. 
Prepaid orders are postage free. 
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NANE HEADQUARTERS 
155 EAST OHIO STREET 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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